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The unfortunate Lady Jane was of the same age, and had been 
educated with the late king. Young as she was, she had attained 
to a familiar knowledge both of the Latin and Greek languages, as 
well as several modern tongues. The learned Roger Ascham, tutor 
to the Princess Elizabeth, relates that one day, having paid her a 
visit, he found her reading Plato, whilst the rest of the family were 
engaged ina party of hunting in the park; and on admiring the 
singularity of her choice, she told him that she derived more pleasure 
from the perusal of that author than the others could reap from all 
their sport and gaiety. Her heart, full of this passion for literature 
- and tenderness for her husband, who well deserved her affection, 

had never opened itself to the flattering allurements of ambition, 
and there is every reason to believe that her first rejection of the 
crown was a sincere one. 

It was then usual for the sovereigns of England, on their accession, 
to pass the first few days at the Tower, and thither Northumberland 
immediately conveyed the phantom sovereign. All the members 
of the council were obliged to attend her to that fortress, and by 
this means became in reality. the prisoners of her father-in-law, 
whose will they were forced to obey. Orders were given by them 
to proclaim Jane throughout the kingdom ; but these orders were 
executed only in London and the immediate neighbourhood. No 
applause ensued; the people heard the proclamation with silence 
and concern ; some even expressed their scorn, and one Pot, a 
vintner’s apprentice, was cruelly punished by having his ears cut off 
for this offence. The Protestant teachers themselves, who were 
employed to convince the people of the lawfulness of Jane’s usurpa- 
tion, found their eloquence unavailing. Even Ridley, Bishop of 
London, who preached a sermon for that purpose, wrought no 
effect upon his audience. 

Mary, meanwhile, remained at Framlingham, the nobility daily 
flocking to her standard, till she soon saw herself surrounded by a 
considerable army ready to take the field. ‘The partisans of her 
rival daily deserted to her; and even the fleet, which Northumber- 
land ordered to the coast of Suffolk, declared for the Princess 
Mary, who commenced her triumphal march towards London. 

In this critical position the ambitious duke resolved to take the 
field himself to oppose her. progress; but on reaching Bury St. 
Kdmund’s he found that his army, which amounted to only six 
thousand men, was too feeble to encounter the queen’s ; he there- 
fore wrote to the council for reinforcements, who instantly seized 
the occasion to free themselves from confinement. They left the 
— Tower as if they meant to execute Northumberland’s commands ; 

but being assembled in Baynard’s Castle, a house well fortified, 
belonging to the Earl of Pembroke, they deliberated on the 
means of sliding out of the dangerous position in which they 
_ found themselves. Arundel commenced the conference by repre- 
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senting the injustice and cruelty of the duke, the exorbitancy of 
his ambition, the criminal enterprise which he had projected, and 
_ the guilt in which he had succeeded in involving the council, and 
concluded by offering that the only means of making atonement 
for their past offences was by a speedy return to the duty which 
they owed their lawful sovereign. 

This motion was seconded by Pembroke, who, clapping his hand 
to his sword, swore he was ready to fight any man who expressed 
a contrary opinion. Not a voice amongst those who had so lately 
bent the knee to Lady Jane was raised in defence of her claim. 
The lord mayor and aldermen were immediately sent for, and 
orders given to proclaim Mary. The citizens expressed their 
approbation by shouts of applause ; and even Suffolk, the father of 
‘Lady Jane, who commanded in the Tower, finding resistance 
useless, opened the gates, anddeclared for the queen. His innocent 
daughter, after wearing the crown ten days, joyfully resigned it, 
and retired to private life. Northumberland, deserted by his troops, 
proclaimed Mary queen, throwing up his jewelled cap and exhi- 
biting every exterior mark of joy. 

Mary’s approach to London was one continued triumph. Eliza- 
beth met her at the head of athousand horse, which she had levied 
to support their joint title; and in a few days the queen took 
possession of the metropolis of her kingdom amidst the rejoicings 
of her faithful subjects. Her first orders on entering the Tower 
were for the arrest of Lady Jane, her husband, father-in-law, and 
the Duke of Suffolk, whose incapacity caused his life to be ulti- 
mately spared. But the guilt of Northumberland was too great, 
and his courage and ambition too dangerous, to permit him to 
entertain any reasonable hope of life; and he was ordered to be 
brought immediately before the council, at which the queen, 
together:with Gardiner, Tonstal, and Bonner, who had been confined 
during the late reign, assisted. They found favour in the eyes of . 
Mary from their adherence to the Catholic cause. 

The royal lodgings in the Tower once more presented a scene of 
courtly splendour and confusion. The long, panelled ante-chamber 
leading to the council was crowded with noblemen and dignitaries 
eager to pay their homage to the now firmly established queen, by 
whom it was generally observed that the Catholic was received 
with peculiar favour. As yet, no overt act had been committed 
which announced her secret resolution of restoring the ancient 
faith, an intention which those: who knew her more than guessed 
at. Among the assembly, Patch, who still wore his arm in a sling, 
and who appeared pale with mental as well as bodily suffering, 
together with Walter and his wife, were not the least conspicuous 
personages. Short as had been the sojourn of the heiress of Stan- 
field at the Court of Henry VIII., her person was well remembered, ' 
as well as that monarch’s open admiration of her; and those who 
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knew how bitterly the Princess Mary resented the injuries of her 
mother, augured unfavourably for her reception. They knew not 
that none was more firmly convinced of her innocence than the 
new queen, or of the pledge which, in atonement of her unjust 
suspicion, she had so solemnly given her, and which, amidst all the 
changes, trials, and vicissitudes of her eventful life, ‘the exile had 
carefully preserved. The members of the new council passed 
through the crowd to the chamber where they were for the first 
time to assemble with an air of importance and dignity, at 
which the jester would have smiled had not his heart been occu- 
pied with fears for his old master’s son; for the baffled assassin, 
Louis d’Auverne, was that very morning to be brought up to receive 
judgment. 

“ How proudly,” whispered one of the spectators, “the old fox 
Norfolk struts along! Ill-fortune befall the council where his voice 
is heard !” 

“ Pshaw!” said another, who was a time-serving trimmer ; “ he 
is only using the freedom of limbs which he has just recovered. 
Lock you up eight years in a cage like the Tower, and you would 
walk stiffly too.” 

At this moment the Duke of Northumberland, dressed in deep 
mourning, pale, and dejected with anxiety and the mental suffer- 
ings he had undergone, was led in a prisoner ; the lieutenant of the 
Tower and a party of the yeomen of the guard had him in charge. 
As he passed, all shrank from him—some with real feelings of 
disgust, for his crimes were flagrant and many; others, with an 
affected horror, in order to show their zeal for the new order of 
things, Humbled as he was, he cast a look of scorn around him 
when he saw the coldness of those who but a few days before had 
sworn by his fortunes, and built their own upon his favour. 

On a slightly elevated chair of state, Mary, as pale and collected 
as usual, presided at the head of the council-table. Bonner was 
seated on her left hand ; Gardiner, Norfolk, Tonstal, and Courtenay, 
who was soon after created Duke of Devonshire, on her right. By 
some historians she is supposed to have entertained an affection for 
that accomplished nobleman, who was the son of the Marquis of 
Exeter, and had been detained a prisoner merely on suspicion 
during the late reign. His attachment to the Princess Elizabeth, it 
is said, prevented their union, and was one of the causes of the 
queen’s hatred and jealousy of her sister. 

As soon as the oaths of allegiance and supremacy were adminis- 
tered—for Mary still retained the title of “‘ Head of the Church ”— 
Northumberland was introduced; the lieutenant with his drawn 
sword standing behind him, and the yeomen at the lower end of 
the room guarding the door. 

“So, my lord,” said the queen sarcastically, “ we meet at last, 
somewhat later than you calculated, had your traitorous design 
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succeeded in obtaining possession of our person after our dear 


brother’s death.” 

“Of what, then, am I accused ?” demanded the duke. 

“ Treason,” replied the Earl of Pembroke, who had been one of 
the first of Edward’s council to desert him. 

“ Treason!” repeated Northumberland, “ treason! Show me 
the law, how a man can be guilty of treason who obeys orders 
given him under the great seal, or the justice of those who are 
involved in the same crime, if crime it be, sitting as his judges.” 

“Fear not,” said Mary, quietly, “but you shall have both law 
and justice.” 

“Tf,” said the Earl of Arundel, “this great knave hath so 
fenced his villainies that he escapes upon the present charge, I 
have another, still more hideous, to bring against him.” 

There was an expression of mingled surprise and contentment 
upon the countenances of many present, for they felt that the 
defence would have involved them inthe prisoner’s guilt. 

“ Name it !”’ exclaimed the accused. 

“ Murder as well as treason; not against our gracious mistress, 
whom God preserve, but her late royal brother Edward, the victim 
of his crimes and mad ambition.” 

There was a general expression of horror at the speaker’s words, 
and Northumberland turned deadly pale. 

“Proceed,” said the queen, calmly ; “my lord of Arundel, we 
trust, has too much discretion to accuse without due proof.” , 

“Not only proof, my royal mistress,” replied the peer, ‘ but 
witness,” 

On a signal given by the speaker, a side door opened, and a 
female figure, deeply veiled, advanced to the lower end of the 
council table. The prisoner seemed as much surprised at her 
appearance as the members of the board. 

“What mummery is this?” he exclaimed. “Who is the 
woman ?” 

“A mother whom thy sword has rendered childless,” exclaimed 
the female, throwing back her long veil, and discovering the 
features of Dame Alice. ‘“Iltoldthee weshould meetagain. Mary 
Tudor,” she added, “the prophecy is fulfilled ; this withered hand 
has placed the child of Katherine of Arragon upon the throne, and 
avenged the blood shed on the night you fled from Kimbolton.” 

Mary recognised in the speaker the hag in whose cottage she had 
found shelter. 

“ What means the woman ?” she demanded. 

“Tt means,” said the wretched being, “ that these hands prepared 
the poison which sent your brother to his long account; a poison 
so subtle that, dropped upon a flower, a handkerchief, or glove, 
would dry the wearer’s blood, dissolve the marrow in the crumbling 
bones, and waste the sickening brain.” 
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“Tis false,” faltered the duke. 

“ Swear it,” said the woman ; “ call God to witness it ; do it, and 
damn thyself! My vengeance would be but half-complete if thy 
_ crimes left thee but one faint glimmering hope of Heaven’s 
pardon.” 

Several of the members of the council who had been present at 
the death of the young king remembered his words—that he had 
never been free from a sensation of sickness from the hour he 
smelt of a nosegay which Northumberland had presented to him 
on his birthday. 

‘¢ And what,” said Mary, sternly, addressing herself to her former 
hostess, “‘ hast thou to hope from this confession ? Our justice——”’ 

*‘ Justice !”’ hoarsely shrieked the hag. “I expect nothing from 
human justice ; no fear from that of Heaven ; my hell has been on 
earth—my punishment anticipated here. I have been hunted from 
the hearthstone of my fellow-creatures, like the dam of the red 
wolf.” I and my cub, even in the desert hut which gave us 
miserable shelter, the hunters—the human vultures—found us— 
slew my boy—but left his aged mother to avenge him. And now, 
Mary Tudor, shall I tell thee what I would do were I the Queen of 
England, and thou the wretched guilty thing before thee ?”’ 

“What ?” demanded the queen. 

‘“‘T’d bid the ministers of my wrath heap in the courtyard of the 
Tower the holly-bush and oak. Alive I’d chain yon trembling cur, 
whose selfish heart ne’er beat but for ambition or revenge, and his 
vile accomplice to the pile, and from the balcony of yonder window | 
watch them burn, burn, till their flesh was ashes. Such is the law 
of England,” she added, casting a glance of intense hatred on the 
prisoner ; “and such, if I were queen, should be the poisoner’s 
doom.” 

All shuddered as they listened to her, for there was something 
terribly unnatural in a criminal of her age and sex suggesting the 
details of such:a fearful death. Mary alone gazed upon her 
unmoved, 

“Thou hearest,” she said, addressing Northumberland ; “the 
woman hath spoken truly. Such is the law of England, and such, 
if convicted, by my crown and faith, shall be the poisdner’s 
punishment.” 

The quiet tone in which the queen uttered her determination 
sent a chill through the veins of all who heard her. Northumber- 
land, overcome with terror, threw himself upon his knees, and 
solicited in the most abject terms permission to retract his plea of 
having acted under order of the great seal, and confessed his guilt ; 
his confession was taken down by the clerk of the council, and 
read over to him. 

“ Sion it,” said Mary, sternly. 

He did so, and was immediately removed. 
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After'a brief consultation, it was decided that he should be 
brought to trial upon his confession; it was not thought prudent 
to allude to the death of Edward, who was extremely beloved by 
the Protestant party. The fact of the poison having been prepared 
by one who had foretold the accession of the queen, and a devoted 
Catholic, might have engendered strange suspicions in the minds 
of the people, ever apt to believe in the crimes of their rulers. 

That very night Dame Alice was privately strangled in her 
prison. 

It was upon this confession that the Duke of Northumberland 
was condemned and executed upon Tower Hill. Previous to his 
death he turned Catholic, and exhorted the people, when upon the 
scaffold, to return to the religion of their fathers, as the only means 
of healing the wounds of the nation, There is every reason to 
believe his conversion was sincere. 

** And now, my lords,”’ exclaimed the new sovereign, ‘‘ we have 
another act of justice to perform. The wretched fanatic whose 
impious hand was raised against our life is to be punished, and our 
preserver recompensed, Admit them to our presence.” 

The doors of the council chamber were thrown open, and Louis 
d’Auverne, Patch, Walter, and the heiress admitted to the royal 
presence. Immediately after the attempt, the enthusiast had been 
deserted by his tutor and companion, Everil, who wisely fled the 
kingdom, nor did he venture to return till the following reign. 
Louis was pale, but calm and collected; the being abandoned by 
his friend caused his heart a keener pang than the anticipations of 
the cruel death which he knew awaited him. Mary was struck by 
his calm, collected demeanour, and whispered to Gardiner, who 
stood beside her chair of state : 

“See, my lord, the courage which fanaticism inspires.” 

“It may not accompany him to the scaffold,” replied the prelate ; 
“the devil generally abandons his instruments at the supreme 
moment.” 

** So,” said the queen, addressing herself to the prisoner, “I see 
by thy unbroken spirit and unblushing front that penitence is still 
a stranger to thy hardened nature. What had I done, what i injury 
inflicted, that thou shouldst raise thy hand against ae sovereign 
and a woman?” 

**T deemed thee the enemy of my country aia my faith,” 
answered Louis, firmly. 

“ Coward and traitor!” replied Mary, contemptuously.” 

_“ Heretic !” added the bishop. 

The Protestant members of the council exchanged uneasy glances, 
for the queen smiled graciously upon the speaker. 

‘“ Madam,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ your faith teaches you to persecute 
the light of truth—mine to die for it. Heaven, that nerved my 

arm, will sustain my courage in the hour of trial.” 
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“Heaven?” interrupted Patch. ‘“Deluded boy! Are the 
eternal thunders still? Wait life and death no longer on the 
Godhead’s will? Canst so deceive thyself to think that Deity 
would break its own first law to arm the regicide, when but to will 
is to perform? Madam,” he added, sinking on his knee, “shed 
not the blood of this deluded youth. He is misled—not naturally 
wicked. The fanatic preachings of the Lollard hath blinded both 
faith and reason. Commence thy reign by imitating Him whose 
words, e’en on the cross, were of forgiveness. Pardon—pardon!” 

“The attempt against our life, as a Christian, we might forgive,” 
said Mary, coldly ; ““but as a queen, we feel bound to punish it. 
Were such great offence o’erlooked, riot would soon usurp the place 
of revered authority, unbridled license hurl nerveless justice from 
her judgment-seat, and wild confusion desolate the land. Thou 
art mad to ask it.” 

“* By thy mother’s memory,” exclaimed the jester, sinking on his 
knees; “‘ by the service I have paid—by the sacrifice of my own 
life, in saving thine! Mercy, sovereign, mercy!” 

“The sacrifice of thy life!” repeated the queen, in a tone of 
surprise. 

* The knife with which he struck was poisoned,” continued 
Patch. “Had. it but touched thy blood, yea, grazed thy skin the 
tithe part of a hair, not all the drugs which nature yields had 
saved thy life. Yet twelve days, and the voice of thy preserver 
will be silent as the destroying angel’s wing sent on death’s sudden 
mission.” 

There was a mournful silence for some moments after the speaker 
had announced his approaching end. ‘The heiress of Stanfield, who 
loved the jester as she would a father had evil fortune permitted 
him to live, sank sobbing on her husband’s breast ; even the iron 
features of Mary were slightly moved. But what words can paint 
the agony and remorse of the prisoner, whose affection for his 
victim was, perhaps, the last human weakness which lingered 
round his heart? He had been the guardian, the friend, the 
instructor of his childhood; and although years had separated 
them, the feelings and memories of old times returned. He knew 
not that the knife was poisoned; Everil, who had supplied him 
with the weapon, had kept that fearful knowledge to himself. 

“ Queen,” said Louis d’Auverne, “the mask has fallen. Heaven 
could never have inspired me to commit an act at which e’en fiends 
would shudder—the destruction of my childhood’s earliest friend. 
I have been deceived,” he added. “Hell saw my spiritual pride, 
and sent its agent clothed in religious garb totempt me. Friend— 
father,” throwing himself upon his knees and embracing the feet 
of Patch, “trample—spit upon me—spur and scorn me, but ere I 
die say that you forgive me!” 

The tears rolled fast down the speaker’s countenance as he fixed 
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an imploring glance upon his victim, who raised him with a smile 
of quiet, deep contentment, and folded him in his embrace. He 
had done so a thousand times when the criminal was a child. 

‘<The bitterness of death is past,” he whispered in his ear; “when 
I shall meet thy father face to face, I can aver his son is worthy of 
him. Madam,” he added aloud, “an act of clemency worthy your 
gracious self—mercy for this poor youth !” 

‘“‘ Impossible,” said the queen. “Ask any other boon, and it is 
thine.” 

“God!” said the jester, “are the hearts of all earth’s rulers cast 
in the same iron mould? I have served this queen—given my 
life for her—saved her from many dangers—from false friends, and 
yet the only recompense I ask is heartlessly denied! I have 
lived,” he added, “to thank Thee for Thy mercy that I am nota 
king——” 

“Tt was thy duty,” interrupted Mary in an angry tone. 

“T remember it, madam,” replied Patch, proudly; “though you 
have forgotten yours. No matter, boy,” he added, throwing his 
arm over the shoulder of Louis d’Auverne; “ our separation will 
be a brief one.” 

“True,” said the queen; “for, by my crown, there is not one 
whose prayer can move me!” 

“Thy oath, dread queen—thy oath!” exclaimed the heiress of 
Stanfield, hastily tearing from her neck the golden chain and 
reliquary which Mary had presented her with. Remember thy 
royal words: ‘Whate’er the boon—be it a vengeance, an honour, 
or a life—I swear to grant it.’”’ 

She sank upon her knees before the chair of state where Mary 
was sitting, and held the long-forgotten reliquary to her astonished 
sight. 

“The Lady of Stanfield !”’ she exclaimed, in a harsh, dissatisfied 
voice. ‘‘Wedoremember some such promise, but this is not the 
hour or place to claim it.” 

‘‘ Pardon, gracious princess, but no hour so fit as when the veice 
of gratitude demands it; it is the heart’s memory, and mine must 
be cold indeed when it is deaf to its strong claim.” 

‘What would you ?”’ demanded Mary. 

“The life of Louis d’Auverne,” firmly answered the heiress. 

The queen half-started from her chair in indignant astonishment ; 
but the sight of the talisman, which was supposed to contain a 
particle of the true cross, restrained her. She remembered her 
oath, and was too superstitious, if not too religious, to break it. 

“ Lady of Stanfield,” she said, mastering her anger, and extending 
her hand to receive back her gift, “the promise is sacred, and, 
whate’er it be, shall religiously be kept. Heaven forbid Mary 
should commence her reign with a broken vow upon her conscience ; 
but reflect well on what you ask.” 
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‘‘ Madam,” whispered Gardiner, “the Church has a dispensing 
power, which 

‘Would be useless here, my lord,” interrupted the queen, 
“deeply as we reverence it. Lady of Stanfield,” she continued, 
“forget not that your lands are confiscated, that you have children, 
and a husband; that my signature at the foot-of this sheet of 
parchment restores both you and them to lordship, wealth, and 
honour. Speak!” 

She advanced to the council-table, took up a pen as in the act to 
write, and paused for a reply. The supplicant hesitated not an 
instant, but still repeated : 

“The life of Louis d’Auverne !” 

“An earldom to redeem my inconsiderate oath,” added Mary. 

“The life of Louis d’Auverne,” said the heiress, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

* Consult thy husband.” 

*“ Madam, I should offend him by the insult. ‘Could you divide 
your scepire, coin the wealth of England’s realm, and pourit down 
before me, it would not tempt me. My cry would still be, ‘The 
life of Louis d’Auverne.’ ” 

Her husband, with a burst of love and admiration which not 
even the presence of royalty could restrain, raised her from her 
suppliant position, and pressed her to his manly heart; and a tear 
stole unheeded down the jester’s cheek at the proof that their love 
for him was superior to all that wealth or state could offer. 

“Tale it,’’ said the queen, coldly, at the same time affixing her 

signature to the parchment ; “but blame not me if it has left your 
children beggars.” 

“They will be happy,” replied the heiress, receiving it upon her 
knee, “since it has paid the debt of gratitude and honour which 
their mother owes.” 

“Louis d’Auverne!” exclaimed Mary, “to redeem an incon- 
siderate vow we spare thy forfeit life, but we banish thee from 
England’s soil for ever. Four-and-twenty hours we give thee to 
depart the land ; that once expired, if found within our realm, thou 
diest a traitor’s death. Look to it, lords,” she added, striking her 
hand upon the table in a way which reminded the council of her 
father. ‘‘ We shall hold those as traitors to our crown who plead 
for him again, if found within our kingdom.” 

Without deigning to cast a look upon the heiress, the queen, 
preceded by Gardiner and Bonner, left the council-chamber, 
followed by all the members of the board. The clerk only 
remained to give orders to the captain of the guard to let a party 
of the yeomen follow their late prisoner, and keep a close watch 
upon him till he was embarked, or, the four-and-twenty hours once 
expired, to arrest him if he had not quitted England. 

“For me,” said Patch, raising the hand of the heiress to his lips, 
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“you have bartered the halls of your fathers—the heritage of your 
children.” 

“They love their kind friend too well to reproach me,” replied 
the high-minded woman, with a faint smile. “I have news for 
them worse than the loss of home and lands, exile and poverty.” 

“ And that ?” said the jester, in a tone of surprise. 

Walter, finding that the heart of his wife was too full to speak, 
took the speaker by the hand, and sorrowfully answered for her. 

“Thy fearful danger. Richard,” he added, naming his son, 
“will grieve for his instructor, and Mary break her tender heart 
for her kind playmate.” 

“Yes,” said Patch ; “ yes, children are always grateful ; they will 
regret me. Butno more of this. I need the present hour for 
action, not lamenting. Perhaps,” he added, “I have a balm in 
store you little dream of.” 

Walter was not deceived by the expression; he knew too well 
the truthfulness of his friend’s nature ; but Mary, with a trusting 
hope, permitted herself to be deceived. We are easily persuaded 
to believe the thing we wish. 

Patch, accompanied by his rescued pupil, returned to the house 
of Marietti, his partner ; the party of the guard appointed to watch 
over Louis till the moment of his embarkation attending him. 
The strong coffers of the partners were opened, and the exile 
supplied with funds to insure an honourable existence in the land 
of his retreat. 

“Too much, too much!” exclaimed the deeply repentant man ; 
“let me owe my existence rather to my daily toil than to the 
bounty of the man whose love I have so cruelly requited.” 

“ Take it,” said the jester; “thy father’s son must not livea 
beggar.” 

“ But it will leave thee poor,” urged Louis. 

‘“ Knough will remain for the only task I have left in life,” said 
Patch, with a smile ; “I have paid my debt of gratitude. Friend- 
ship’s,” he added, “is all that now remains.” 

A ship bound to France was easily found, and the captain, urged 
by the golden arguments of Marietti, set sail before the twenty-four 
hours had expired. Louis d’Auverne repeatedly embraced his 
victim and preserver, before he set his reluctant foot on board, 
demanding pardon and forgiveness, which were as repeatedly 
accorded. ‘The exile arrived in France in safety ; there he passed 
under the name of Winter a secluded life. From the chalice and 
stole upon his tomb, it would seem that he returned to the 
faith in which he had been educated, and died a priest of the Roman 
church, 

“T have saved him,” exclaimed Patch, as he watched the 
lessening sails of the vessel, “saved my master’s son. Wolsey,” he 
added, “glorious spirit ! soon shall we be reunited ; thy gracious 
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smile will be the first to welcome thy old friend, when his tired soul 
reaches that peaceful land where earth’s delusions fade and mind 
holds converse in the pure light of truth.” 

On the return of the jester to the house, Marietti met him at the 
threshold. The Italian’s countenance wasclouded not at the attack 
which had been made upon his coffers—for all he had was at his 
friend’s disposal—but at the eppanaening separation ; for Patch’s 
danger was no secret to him. 

“The Earl of Arundel hath been here ?” he whispered. 

What sought he ?” 

* What seek the nobles generally when they visit the roof of 
those whose honest industry they affect to despise, prizing their 
blazon and their feudal rights above the arts of industry and peace ? 
He wanted gold, not for himself, but for a greater one.” 

“For whom: . ” demanded the jester. 

* The queen.” 

* Good!” said his partner; “she shall have enough to glut the 
thirst of avarice. O gold!” he added, “’tis thou that art earth’s 
god ; the sceptre which rules it may be of iron, but the hand which 
sways it is of gold. Farewell! I must to the Tower to see the 
queen.” 

*‘ You are pale and worn,” exclaimed Marietti, whom long years 
of intercourse and friendship had united to the speaker as to a 
brother; “ rest, rest, until to-morrow.” 

‘I shall soon have an eternity of rest,” replied the jester, “and 
will not forestall it. To render my sleep a calm one, I must 
not lay my head upon my pillow leaving my Greater debt 
unpaid.” 

“What debt is that ?’ demanded the Italian. 

* A long and just one—the debt of friendship and of human 
love.” 

Despite his friend’s remonstrance, the speaker, without a 
moment’s rest, turned upon his steps, and made his way to the 
Tower, where the queen still held her court, Like all sovereigns, 
at the commencement of a new reign she wanted money. The 
Protestant portion of the kingdom, jealous of her intentions, were 
certain to oppose the granting of a subsidy, unless accompanied by 
conditions which Mary was determined not to accept ; and Marietti 
had been applied to as one of the wealthiest merchants in the City, 
if not the very wealthiest, to advance an immense sum to enable 
the Government to act at first independently of the Commons, who 
began to show themselves far more jealous of their money than of 
their liberties or religion. Patch was too well known all about the 
Court to find much difficulty in obtaining an audience of Gardiner, 
now the queen’s chiefadviser. The prelate, remembering the scene 
which had lately passed before the council, received him haughtily 
and coldly. 
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“Now,” said the churchman, “ your pleasure, master jester; time 
with those who have a nation’s welfare on their hands, the burden 
of the state upon their minds, is precious.” 

‘And yet I have seen it borne with no less grace than strength,”’ 
observed his visitor; “ but we have outlived the age of fable. There 
were giants in the olden time.” 

Gardiner winced at the sarcastic tone in which the comparison 
between himself and Wolsey had been drawn, and again demanded 
his pleasure. 

* You have sent the Earl of Arundel to Marietti, the merchant, to 
negotiate for certain moneys.” 

‘‘ How know you that ?” demanded the prelate. 

“Isthere anything astonishing,” quietly demanded Patch, “in 
the junior partner, in a transaction of such magnitude, referring to 
the head of his house ? ” 

‘* Partner |” repeated the astonished bishop ; “‘ you jest.” 

** Notso,” said his visitor. ‘ Since modern statesmen have taken 
up the trade, I have laid it down. Besides,” he added ‘“ our masters 
now would rival us.” 

“You, then, reaily are the person to whom Marietti said he 
must refer? ” | 

“No other.” said the jester. 

“You know the terms proposed ?” demanded Gardiner. 

‘“ T eame not to listen to terms in such a matter, but to dictate 
them.” 

“ Dictate them ?” 

*“ Ay, for not one stiver shall be counted down unless they are 
agreed. ‘T’he hand which holds the sceptre may be another’s, but 
the sinews that give it strength are mine,” 

“I trust the conditions will be reasonable.” 

* More ; like myself, I will be generous ; nay, princely in my 
terms. First, I double the sum your royal mistress named.” 

“Doubled!” exclaimed the prelate, his eyes sparkling with 
satisfaction. “Good, good! and the terms ?” 

Patch approached the speaker, and whispered something in his 
ear ; at which the expression: of satisfaction on Gardiner’s counten- 
ance suddenly changed to disappointment. 

“Impossible !” he replied ; “she hath sworn never to restore 
them.” 

‘Tt was a rash oath, my lord, and therefore sinful.” 

“ She will keep it.” 

“And Imy gold. Farewell.” 

“Stay,” said the bishop, thoughtfully ; “money must be had, 
despite a thousand oaths.” 

“ True,” said the jester ; “the en rghit power can well dispense 
with them. i 

“ Wait for me,” said the prelate; “ina few minutes I will return.” 
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Gardiner was as good as his promise. In less time that Patch 
could have expected he entered the room, his countenance flushed, 
for he had endured a rough scene with the queen, who yielded at 
last to his reasons on the necessity of her position. In his hand he 
held a document signed by the royal hand, and sealed with the 
great seal. 

That same night the secret vault in the house of Marietti was 
emptied of a great part of its long-hoarded treasures, which were 
conveyed by water to the Tower. The jester paid with no niggard 
hand for the favour he had asked. 

The transaction once concluded, he disappeared, and returned to 
the dwelling of his partner no more. 

Walter and his wife were speculating upon the absence of their 
old friend, whom young Richard and little Mary were hourly 
inquiring for, when a messenger from the Tower arrived, and placed 
in the hands of our hero an order, signed by Gardiner, commanding 
him and his family, in the queen’s name, to depart from London 
and take up their residence at Stanfield Hall. Conjecture and 
opposition alike were useless ; and in three hours after the receipt 
of the royal rescript, the party, including old Steadman and Marietti, 
set out upon their journey. 

As the horses of the party rounded the point of the chase which 
admitted the full front of the building to their view, a loud 
enthusiastic shout burst from the assembled tenantry and peasants 
assembled on the green sward before the principal entrance, and a 
hundred voices cried : 

“Welcome to our rightful lady—welcome to the child of the old 
lords of Stanfield !” 

Mary could only weep and bow her gratitude. 

The rejoicing tenants escorted the wanderers till they entered 
the great hall, where a fresh surprise awaited them. All the old 
retainers of the house whom time and the late commotions had 
spared, attired in the livery of her house, were drawn up to mest 
the heiress, who, like one bewildered, passed on, still pursued by 
the blessings and acclamations of the crowd, till she reached the 
chamber where she had passed so many solitary hours. There the 
party found the enchanter who had contrived the scene, Poor 
Patch, propped up on his couch, pleasure and death struggling for 
mastery in his expressive countenance, was waiting to receive them. 

‘You are come at last,” said the jester, with a faint smile; 
“come to take possession of your home—the future abode of 
innocence and virtue. Take it, Walter,” he added; “’tis my last 
gift. The wealthy merchants for the future are dependants on 
your bounty. But I,” he added, “shall not be a burden to you 
long.” 

He placed in the hand of his friend the deed which restored the 
domain of Stanfield to him and his heirs for ever. 
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‘Matchless friend!” exclaimed our hero; “why hath Heaven 
denied the only boon that could complete our happiness—thy life ?” 

“ Better as it is. _Walter, my heart yearned to thee when thou 
wert a boy, as I first saw thee a suppliant in the halls of Hampton. 
Thou art the only man, save one, who never yet deceived me. 
Thou needst not blush to be the jester’s heir ; for ’twas on the turn 
of fortune whether I became your king or friend.” 

“My king!” exclaimed Walter and Mary, with surprise. 

“Ay. Bury this with me; I. would not common eyes should 
gaze upon it, or vulgar hands rend it from the senseless clay.” 

He took a chain and miniature from his neck as he spoke, and 
placed it in the hands of his friend. The portrait was that of a 
young man dressed in the regal robes. There was a name in small 
letters round the setting. Walter held it to the light and read it 
aloud : 

“ Perkin Warbeck !” 

“My father,” said the jester. 

Whether Perkin really was, as he asserted, the son of Edward 
the Fourth supposed to have been murdered, by the order of 
Richard, in the Tower, or an impostor, has never been decided. 
Historians disagree. One thing alone is certain, that Patch was 
his son. Wolsey had saved him when a boy from the jealous 
cruelty of Henry the Seventh; hence the attachment which, 
through life, the jester evinced towards him—his fidelity and love. 

« Fare well, Richard,” said the dying man, extending his hand to 
the kneeling boy beside him, ‘ Don’t forget your old friend, nor 
the lessons he has given you; they will sustain your heart in many 
an hour of trial.” 

“True,” replied the boy, “for they have een of honour. Mary,” 
continued the sufferer, “kiss your old playmate. When spring 
comes and you gather wild flowers in the woods of Stanfield, spare 
one for the grave of your merry jester, and he will ask no other 
monument. Strew flowers upon my grave—I need no marble. If 
in the world of shadows we retain a knowledge of what passes 
here on earth, ’twill soothe my restless spirit.” 

“ Patch—friend—my only friend!” exclaimed Walter, sinking 
on his knee, and kissing the hand of the dying man, “ thy memory 
is graved too deeply on my heart, ever to be erased. When it is 
mouldered i in the turf. beside thee—then, and then only, wilt thou 
be forgotten.” 

‘And then our spirits will have renewed the amity of earth {n 
heaven. Faint, and fainter still, life’s pulse is ebbing. Like the 
jester’s wit, life’s vocation’s past. Master, I come! Walter— 
Wolsey—Wol 

With one ronan sigh the model of friendship, fidelity, and 
honour resigned his breath, amidst the tears and prayers of those 
who loved and mourned him. 
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VOL. III. 
CROMWELL ; or, THE PROTECTOR’S OATH. 


CHAPTER I. 


The peasant quits the scythe and plough ; 
Untill’d the field; unsown the grain ; 
War reigns in every valley now, 
And desolation marks the plain. 


THERE are few scenes more characteristic of the English nation 
than their village churchyard, with its yew-trees clipt into grotesque 
forms, or suffered to run luxuriantly wild; its thick hedge inter- 
mixed with fragrant brier or prickly thorn, reminding us of the 
pains as well as pleasures of life—sorrow and perfume mingled. 
The churchyard has ever been the poet’s favourite haunt; to him 
it is alike suited for study or reflection. The sting of envy, the 
burning thirst of ambition, and the cold neglect of the world 
cease to assail him there; he tempers his soul in the deep silence 
of the scene, and reads a moral in each turf-bound grave. 


The church, churchyard, and village of Keinton, in Warwickshire, - 


were amongst the most picturesque in England, till the hand of 
violence defaced the fine old Elizabethan manor-house (whose 
half-castellated, half-domestic architecture fitted it for the residence 
of a family of consideration) and partly demolished the church, 
whose square pillars, grotesque ornaments, and circular arches, 
bespoke its antiquity. A narrow footpath winding through a park- 
like inclosure led from the churchyard to Keinton Hall; but the 
woods which once served as a covert to the timid hare or dappled 
deer have long since disappeared. 

It was on the 22nd of September, 1642, the day before the battle 
of Edge Hill, that a horseman, whose good Flanders steed was 
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fastened to a tree hard by, stood leaning on the rustic turnstile 
which opened from the churchyard into the path we have described. 
He was a young man, handsomely though plainly dressed ina 
mulberry-coloured doublet, and trunk hose of the same modest hue. 
A steeple-crowned beaver, with a plain velvet band and buckle, 
shaded his handsome features, which were of that melancholy 
character that denotes genius or deep feeling. From the mingled 
simplicity and elegance of his costume, and the air of distinction 
with which he wore it, it would have been difficult for the most 
experienced eye to have decided to which of the great contending 
parties which then divided England he belonged. His appearance 
was too quiet for a Cavalier, for he wore neither ribbons nor love- 
knots ; and the long chestnut curls which fell half-way down his 
neck were equally irreconcilable with the supposition that he was 
a Roundhead ; while the long, heavy rapier which hung from a 
broad buff belt, worn over the shoulder, was equally common to 
either party.. Richard Wilton—or, as he was more commonly 
called, the Master of Wilton—was the son of a gentleman who had 
been slain at the commencement of the civil war, while fighting on 
the side of the Parliamentarians; and if he had not hitherto 
declared himself on the same side, it was that his love for the only 
daughter and heiress of his neighbour, Sir Malcolm Keinton, the 
lord of the manor which bore his name, and a staunch Royalist, had 
restrained him. Mary, the heiress of the old knight, was indeed a 
creature to look upon and love. In her countenance sensibility 
and beauty were so exquisitely blended, that each borrowed and 
reflected back a nameless witchery. Her eyes, fringed with long, 
dark, silken lashes, were of that deep, thoughtful blue which 
denotes decision as well as gentleness of character. Those who 
had only seen them when gemmed in tears at the sight of suffering 
and misery, would have been startled at their scornful expression 
when listening to a tale of cruelty and wrong. Her form was 
graceful as the young antelope’s when, startled from its thicket by 
the hunter’s tread, it quits its lair to bound across the plain. 
Although brought up from infancy by her indulgent father, to 
whom her wildest caprice had hitherto been law, and more 
accustomed to follow the hawks and hounds than occupy herself 
in what might be strictly termed feminine employments, works of 
charity had never been forgotten. By all the tenantry and labourers 
around she was looked upon and almost worshipped as a superior 
being ; and if ever active mercy, sympathy, and unbounded charity 
deserved such homage, the heiress of Keinton surely did. 

It is not to be supposed that so fair a creature had been permitted 
to remain without suitors.» Many had proposed, and many been 
refused ; amongst others, Unlock Barford, a gentleman of ancient 
family and dilapidated fortune, whose character was so questionable, - 
that had no other consideration influenced the knight and his 
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daughter, it would at once have insured his rejection. Although 
he endured his mortification silently, those who knew him best 
shook their heads, and predicted evil to the heiress. He had never 
yet been known to pass over a slight or forgive an injury. Cold 
and collected as the coiled viper the venom of his fangs first gave 
signal of his hate. 

It were unnecessary here to enter into the causes of dispute 
between the King and Parliament—history has rendered them 
familiar to most of our readers ; sufficient to observe, that it was 
the struggle between right divine and the rights of nature; between 
antiquated dogmas and the dawn of reason ; between the right to 
govern and tax a people independent of their will, and that sturdy 
spirit of independence which has since shaken the thrones of so 
many despots, and whose work in Europe unfortunatel¥ is not yet 
achieved. The Earl of Essex, who commanded the forces of the 
Parliament, had secured the country round Northampton, put a 
garrison into Coventry, and taken possession of Warwick. 'The 
last struggle between the contending forces had taken place before 
the city of Worcester, in which Prince Rupert, Charles’s nephew 
by his sister’s side, the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, had been 
defeated. After this victory, Essex took up his quarters in the 
city, where for three weeks he lay idle, doing nothing. Encouraged 
by this strange inaction, and by his own great accession of men, 
arms, and money, the king quitted Shrewsbury on the 20th of 
October, with the intention of turning the army of the Roundheads, 
and marching straight upon London by Wolverhampton, Bir- 
mingham, and Kenilworth. Essex had been wholly ignorant of 
the movement till the army of Charles had got in his rear ; he then 

moved with some alacrity, and encamped near the village of 
_ Keinton, on the evening that our tale commences, the Royalists 
halting on Edge Hill, a little in advance. The king, by the advice 
of a council of war, resolved to turn round and face his-pursuers, . 
- who, in their late and sudden movement, had left whole regimenis 
' behind them. 

Sir Malcolm Keinton, in his zeal for the Royal cause, had armed 
all his retainers and household ; too aged himself to head them, he 
' had intrusted the command to a young knight, Sir tans of 
_ Stanfield, who had brought the king’s summons to the staunch old 

Royalist, and who, in the fervour of his loyalty, had summoned 
his neighbour and favourite Richard Wilton to follow his example, 
and exert his influence on their monarch’s side, promising him 
that his daughter’s hand should be the reward of his compliance. 

No less a bribe could have induced the young Puritan to swerve, 
not only from the principles in which he had been educated and to 
which he was attached, but from the cause in which his father had 
bled and suffered ; even then the struggle was a severe one, and he 
stood at the entrance of the path leading to the old manor- -house—a 
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prey to ever-changing emotions, loth to recede, and fearing to 
advance. 

It is impossible to say how long his reverie would have lasted, 
had it not been broken by the pressure of a friendly hand upon his 
shoulder. He started, and beheld his old schoolfellow, Unlock 
Barford. 

“Unlock!” he exclaimed, with an air of constraint as well as 
surprise, ‘ you here ? ” 

“Ts my presence, then, unwelcome ?” demanded the seiudiabs 

“Unwelcome!” repeated his friend ; “no. Strange, if you will 
—knowing the side you take in this unhappy struggle—but 
certainly not unwelcome,” 

“ Our fathers took the same,” observed the Parliamentarian, with 
a slight sneer. 

Wilton felt the reproof, for he blushed deeply. 

**Come,” resumed the speaker, “I will not see thee 7 dupe of 
the old plotting knight and his fair child, who speculate upon thy 
weakness. Pooh!” continued Unlock, as his hearer laid his hand 
upon his sword the instant he heard the hint of dishonour, “steel 
affrights not me. I tell thee, Wilton, to thy teeth, Sir Malcolm 
Keinton hath proffered thee the hand of his daughter as a bribe to 
betray thy country. Canst thou deny it? Do so, and despite the 
evidence of my senses, eyes, and ears, I will believe thee.” 

“True,” said the young man, firmly: “the old knight hath 
accepted me as his son-in-law ; but it does not follow that I have 
bartered my convictions, I may have changed them. Parliament 
has gone too far.” 

“A sophist, too!” exclaimed his listener, with a cool, con- 
temptuous smile. 

“You speak your thoughts right freely, sir.” 

*“‘ Because I would not see thee fooled by a fair skin and a blue 
eye—caught in a trap baited by a shadow. Mary loves another. 
I see,” he added, “truth is unwelcome to thee.” 

‘“‘Mistrust is never welcome—the generous mind repels the 
ungenial guest.” 

“She hath broken faith with thee.” 

“Impossible,” replied Wilton, bitterly, “for it hath ne’er been 
plighted. Thinkst thou, with such a heaven in view as Mary’s 
love, I had known either pause or doubt? The man she loves 
will hold his life a vassal to her smile—see with her eyes, hear 
with her ears, and discord’s hand be vainly raised to jar the sweet 
communion.’ 

“The knight of Stanfield’s life, then, must be set in one rich 
harmony,” observed his tormentor. 

“My friend!” : 

“Is he thy friend ?” inquired Unlock, witha sneer. “ Right it 
should be so—the arrow else were barbless.”’ 
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“Thou knowest he is my friend,” said Wilton—“‘my youth’s 
companion and my manhood’s choice; for I have found him still 
the soul of honour—a mirror where integrity might see reflected 
her own image, undimmed by passion’s breath, unstained by 
passion’s weakness.” 

“ And what wouldst thou say to him ?”’ demanded the tormentor, 
coolly weighing every word he uttered, “ whose tongue should tell 
thee that this paragon of friendship and of honour, this matchless 
friend, was false ? ” 

“ Strike the vile slanderer to my foot!” exclaimed his com- 
panion, impetuously. 

“ Strike !”’ said Barford, coolly folding his arms, and standing 
motionless as a statue before him, “I tell thee so. He hath 
robbed thee of thy mistress!” 

The half-convinced Puritan started back, and laying his hand 
upon his rapier, called upon him to defend his life; but his 
informant still remained with his eyes fixed upon him, motionless. 

“Fools reason with their swords,” he replied, in answer to the 
challenge. “If thou art a man, be patient. Answer me, hast eae 
ever known my name and falsehood coupled ?” 

*¢ Never.” 

“ Task thee not to credit me, but the evidence of thine own 
senses. This very hour Mary and the knight of Stanfield meet in 
the chestnut grove.” 

Wilton, overcome by the deep agony which those experience who 
suddenly ‘feel the secretly cherished hope of a whole life destroyed, 
seized the speaker’s hand, and hoarsely murmured : | 

“Peace ! lest thou raise a fiend beyond thy power to lay. My 
heart is seared—withered to the core—its life-stream turned to 
ashes. Come,” he hurriedly added, “to prove thy truth, let us 
search the wood. If thou hast spoken falsely—slandered my 
friend—sported with Mary’s name—lI’ll rend thee as the lion rends 
his prey.’ 

With these words he sprang over the stile leading to the domain, 
and began forcing his way through the shrubberies which sheltered 
the approach to the chestnut grove, the lovers’ place of meeting. 
He was closely foilowed by his evil genius and false friend, Unlock 
Barford. 

In the centre of the wood, at the back part of the manor-house, 
was one of those quiet, sequestered, rural nooks which Love might 
have selected for his bower. Although the rough breath of autumn 
had cushioned the seats and carpeted the narrow path between 
them and the tiny lake with leaves, the wood still presented an 
impervious screen, holly, cedar, and other hardy evergreens having 
been thickly planted in the openings between the trees, so that it 
was possible to approach close behind the several resting-places 
without being perceived. On one of these the heiress of the sylvan 
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domain was’ seated, listening with a downtast, but not dissatisfied, 
air to the earnest discourse of the Cavalier who ‘was seated beside 
her, Her dress consisted of a dark-green velvet robe, edged with 
sable, open in front to display the folds of an amber-coloured silk 
under-dress, seamed with threads of gold. A hat, something in 
fashion like a Spanish sombrero, coquettishly looped on one side 
with a single emerald, half-shaded her expressive features, the 
single ostrich feather which adorned it falling over her left 
shoulder ; her neck and bosom were modestly covered by a long 
veil or scarf, of old English point or guipure lace, which, as the air — 
was blowing freshly, the maiden held together in front, but not 
sufficiently high to hide the dazzling whiteness of her throat, which 
showed more fair from the contrast ‘with the narrow black band 
and diamond clasp which encircled it. 

The appearance of the Cavalier who sat beside her was not less 
striking. A. close-fitting jerkin of buff leather, worn under a 
cuirass of polished steel, displayed his manly figure to advantage 
even the heavy jack-boots, which, in accordance to the fashion of 
the time, he wore drawn considerably above the knee, could not 
disguise his well-knit limbs, in which symmetry vied with 
strength. The only attempt at ornament about his person was the 
richly embroidered baldric which supported his silver-hilted rapier, 
engraved with the crest of his ancient race. 

“This must end, Herbert,” said his companion, in reply to some 
observation which the Cavalier had just addressed to her. “Such 
a parent as mine, and a friend like Wilton, should no longer be 
deceived. Iam unhappy in this mystery. My father’s blessing 
does not fall half so sweetly on my ear as when I had not a thought. 
or wish concealed, and felt that I deserved it. No; when he kisses. 
me, calls me his madcap girl, and his dear old voice trembles from. 
the fulness of his heart, I feel a pang in mine as if I were unworthy 
of his kindness. Come what will, I am resolved that he shall know 
this very day the engagement existing between us.” 

‘‘ And drive me from the manor-house,” observed her lover. 

‘“‘ Better that,’ replied his mistress, “than that our hearts should 
crow accustomed to deceit. Do you know I often feel, Herbert, 
that even you would have loved me more but for this concealment ?” 

The look of passionate, reproachful tenderness with which the 
young man regarded her might have convinced one more sceptical 
than the speaker how unfounded was the accusation. A gentle 
smile dimpled her soft cheek as she observed it—it is so sweet to 
feel that we are beloved. Lowering her tone of expostulation, she 
affectionately added: 

“What is it, Herbert, that you fear ?” 

* Absence,” sighed her suitor. 

“ Absence!” she repeated, fixing her blue eyes on his; “re- 
member, if it tries hearts, it also softens prejudice. My father loves 
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me—never yet controlled my, ‘slightest wish ; think you, that when 
he finds the happiness of my life at stake, he will be less generous, 
less indulgent ? We wrong him by the doubt. True,” she con- 


tinued, “ he may bluster and storm a little at first—it is his humour ; 


but when he sees his pet, as he sometimes calls me, pining like a 
sick falcon in its cage, he’ll join our hands and bless us. And 
were not that,” she added, her eyes suddenly filling with tears, “a 
happiness worth waiting for 3 a 

“ Wisest and truest,” said her lover, kissing her hand, “* follow 
the impulse of your own pure heart ; it would be wronging Heaven 
to doubt its dictates. But trust me, love, ’tis not your father only 
that I fear.” 

“Who else ?” demanded Mary, in a tone of surprise. 

** Wilton,” replied the Cavalier. ‘He hath a breast—the seat of 
honour—so filled with gentleness and virtue, courage and manly 
grace, he would win any woman’s heart.” 

“Save mine,” interrupted Mary. “And yet I love him—love 
him asa sister. He was the playmate of my infancy ; and though 
a stalwart boy,and full of daring, would. make himself as gentle 
asagirl and patient. asa saintto bear my wayward humours. Poor 
Wilton,” she added, thoughtfully, “ would he could forget me &” 

Had not the lovers been too deeply absorbed in their conversation, 
they must have heard the deep sigh which echoed from the shrub- 
bery behind them. 

“Do you know, Herbert, he once risked his life to do me 
pleasure.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Yes, indeed. A young wood-pigeon, a half-fledged, venturous 
thing, had fallen from its nest—there in yon lofty beech whose 
branches overhang the water. I.tookit home; but though I nursed 
itin my bosom, it pined for the shelter of its parent’s wing, sick- 
ened, and would have died, had not kind Wilton, seeing my tears, 
undertook to restore itto its airy home. Just as he reached the 
dizzy height the treacherous branch gave way, and he fell head- 
long into the stream beneath. I can scarcely recollect what followed. 
Several of the keepers, alarmed at my shrieks, came to his assistance, 
and drew him from the water. When he recovered, his first words 
were to assure me that he had placed my unfledged favourite with 
its little mates. I almost loved him then !’ 

“Noble heart!” exclaimed the young man. “ Blest e’en with 


thee, regret would reach me, Mary, should I lose Wilton’s friend- 


ship.” 

“You will not lose it,” said the maiden; “he is too good—too 
just and loving. When heshall learn that for three whole months 
we met at my godmother’s, at Latham House,—that, like a wilful 
girl proud of my liberty, I never named him till our hearts were 
pledged each to the other, his generous nature will relent.” 
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“Come,” she continued, “ our absence may be observed, and I 
would wish my confession tomy good old parent to be spontaneous, 
not an extorted confidence. Don’t look so miserable, Herbert,” 
she laughingly added ; “by my maidenhood an’ thou showest not 
more courage in war than thou hast ever done in love, thou wilt 
make but a desponding leader for my father’s dependants.” | 

‘Braver in war than love!” exclaimed the Cavalier ; “in the 
first we only risk our lives—in the last our happiness.” 

With these words the young couple rose from their seat, and 
slowly directed their truant steps towards the hall, discoursing 
sweet and loving fancies as they went, or indulging in those day- 
dreamsof the heart, from: which awakened once, we dream no 
more. 

No sooner were they out of sight than Wilton, followed by 
Unlock Barford, broke from the underwood; the features of the 
former were pale as those of a martyr listening to the doom which 
sends him to hopelessly struggle in the arena, The world was the 
young Puritan’s arena, and the monster he had to encounter— 
disappointment. 

An expression something between a smile and a sneer might be 
seen upon his companion’s countenance, for his nature rejoiced in 
the blight which had fallen upon the heart of the man he called 
his friend. , 

“°Tis past !” exclaimed Wilton, mournfully; “ my dream of 
life is past, my confidence in man’s integrity and woman’s faith 
for ever broken. ‘Traitor to friendship,” he added with a sudden 
burst of indignation, “I will be revenged ! ” 

“ You have a weapon—why not stab him by her side?” 

* Barford,” cried the young man, recoiling from him with a look 
of horror, “ do not temptme! We are weak creatures, and the devil 
is ever busy at our side with his vile promptings, pandering to our 
passions.’ 

“Will you not be revenged ?’’ demanded the tempter. 

“Revenged !” repeated the broken-hearted lover, with acry of 
anguish ; “revenge on whom? Was he not my friend, and does 
not Mary love him?” 

“Art thou the man to lick the foot that spurns thee ? ’”’ whispered 
Unlock Barford. ‘“ He hath deceived thee—made thee his dupe ; 
beneath the mask of friendship robbed thee of Mary’s love—a 
double treason ; and thou wilt pardon it ?” | 

“No,” exclaimed Wilton, “I will reach his heart.” 

“ Right !” exclaimed his companion. 

* But not as thou intendest,”continued the speaker, with a melan- 
choly smile. “I will heap coals of fire upon their heads—teach 
them the value of the love they spurned ; that done, my heart and 
sword are once more both my country’s.” 

Without waiting for areply, the young man directed his steps 
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towards the old manor-house, leaving Barford perfectly satisfied 
with the mischief he had created. He had poured the gall of worm- 
wood and of jealousy into the heart of Wilton, and attached his 
wavering resolution to the cause on which his own fortunes 
were at stake—that was one point gained in his devilish policy ; . 
and from the excited state in which his companion left him, he 
doubted not but that a duel would ensue if once he encountered 
Herbert Stanfield—that was another ; for secretly he hated them 
both, as bad men hate the beings whose virtues contrast more 
brightly with their vices. 

“Blood will be shed—I feel it—I am sure on’t,” he muttered 
hoarsely to himself, as he turned upon his steps to await Wilton’s 
return from the manor-house in the village. ‘Some fools would 
let the maudlin dreams of coward conscience fright them from the 
path which I pursue. Let them,” he added, witha sneer ; “it leaves 
the field the wider for the few who scoff at conscience and the . 
rags ‘tis made of.” 

With these words he turned into the wood, and retraced his way. 

The great hall of Keinton Manor was an oblong apartment which 
ran the entire depth of the building, and was richly panelled with 
carved oak and walnut-tree. 

Over the vast escutcheon-carved chimney pieces, which were 
so lofty that a tall man could scarcely lay his hand upon the 
projecting cornice, were two protraits—one of Ernulf of Keinton, 
the founder of the family, one of William the Conqueror’s robber 
knights, who first won a heritage on the fair soil of England ; 
the other of Umphriville de Keinton, a grim Crusader, who won 
great fame in Palestine, where, according to a tradition of his 
descendants, he cut a Saracen in two with a single blow of his 
double-handed sword, and saved the life of the Lionhearted Richard, 
for which exploit the king knighted him upon the field. Few 
who gazed upon the ponderous weapon of the stern old warrior 
doubted the feat; indeed, in the presence of the present owner of 
Keinton it would have been dangerous to have done so, as the 
blustering, hasty-tempered knight would have challenged the 
unbeliever on the spot; it was a household truth with him—a thing 
he had sworn by, and not to be disputed. 

Sir Malcolm, a fine old man, nearly seventy, was pacing up and 
down the hall, leaning upon his golden-headed crutch-cane, whose 
support was necessary to him, for he had been partially disabled 
since the wars in France; he was busily occupied in watching 
various groups of his retainers and dependants, who were burnish- 
ing up the partisans and weapons removed from their time- 
honoured resting-place against the walls and scattered on the floor. 
He was reproving some—for all did not evince the same alacrity 
in the cause he had so near at heart—and encouraging others ; his 
conversation broken at intervals by snatches of Royalist songs, and 
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bitter invectives against the Roundheads. By the Cavaliers he was 
listened to with pleasure—by the Puritans with sullen respect. 
The young had been born, the old grown grey, upon his lands, and 
both felt compelled, from the goodness of his heart, to love him. 

Indeed, his very appearance was sufficient to command respect. 

Tall, and unbent by age, his figure was erect as the integrity of his 
mind. His thin white locks, white as the snow-wreath, fell in 
natural wavy curls upon his shoulders, contrasting finely with his 
black velvet doublet. His countenance was still eminently hand- 
some, and might have been deemed severe by some, but for the air 
of cheerfulness and good humour which pervaded it. Like most 
gentlemen of condition of the time, he worea thickly-twisted chain 
of Venetian gold-work round his neck ; from it was suspended a 
medallion portrait of the unhappy. Charles. He had been for some 
time slowly pacing up and down the tesselated floor, hamming the 
refrain of the last new song :— 


tv. raere + 


Up, up, with the ‘red-cross flag, 3 
Its folds on the breeze seats fling, orl tporo of] 
And swear, while there flutters a rag, 
To be true to our country and king, 


When the sour, discontented look of old Martin the huntsman, 
who had been pressed into the service, and who ought to have been 
busily occupied in scouring a cuirass, caught his eye, the knight 
broke off both in his walk and his music suddenly. 

“How, knave !” he exclaimed, “has the bread thot hast eaten 
so many years at Keinton disagreed with thee, that thy lantern 
jaws are pinched together like a pair of ill-favoured nutcrackers ? 
Is not the war a just war—a most glorious war? 'These crop-eared 
rascals, with their rights and insolence, would sweat the crown of 
England till they made it of no more worth than a paltry German 
coronet, if our good king and his nobility would let them.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the huntsman, slightly moved at Hig 
master’s expostulation ; “some say the ‘war is sinful.” © 

“Sinful be hem, hem!” coughed the knight, recollécting 
just in time that he was a justice of the peace, and that swearing 
did not become his white hairs. ‘ What put that fool’s crotchet in 
thy head ?—have I traitors here at Keinton ?” 

There was a pause. Most of the yeomen looked up from their 
work, for they saw that the speaker was angry. One of them at 
last ventured to observe that Margery—old Martin’s wife—was a 
constant attendant at the sermons of Master Gobmouth, an Inde- 
pendent minister. 

6 Gobmouth ! Bb”? Hpepeated Sir Malcolm, “the ranting, roaring 
villain.” 

“He isa phoitsi man,’ replied Martin, firmly, but respectfully, 
‘and follows the light vouchsafed.” 
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“ And whose light do you follow ?” said his master, getting more 
and more irritated; “your wife’s apron-string ? You area fool 
for being nose-led by her ; but it makes good the words of the old 
song,” and he began humming the popular air of 


The parson met the huntsman’s wife 
Down by the willow-tree. 


“Master,” exclaimed the old servitor, starting to his feet and 
dashing the cuirass upon the ground, “I will not fight the battle 
of Belial against the liberties of my country, lest the hand of the 
Lord should smite me.” 

‘What says the knave ?” 

The huntsman repeated his declaration. 

“Thou knowest the consequences,” said the aged Royalist, with 
difficulty controlling his passion. 

“T can guess them,” replied the poor fellow. 

“Thou hast broken service,” continued the knight ; * and I break 
tenure. As lord of the manor of Keinton, I dispossess thee of thy 
lands and tenement, thy wife of her couvert dower in them, and 
thy children of their dot; and that they never may return to thee 
or thine, I grant them, in common right, for ever, to the village:of 
Keinton, on the payment of twelve silver marks and a main of 
gamecocks yearly. Bailiff,” he added, turning to that officer, who 
stood near him, “take a party of men and eject him at once.” 

“That's hard, Sir Malcolm,” observed Martin, “after so many 
years’ service ; but no matter: service is no heritage, and I must 
e’en submit. Give me, at least, till to-morrow.” 

‘Not an hour,” replied the old man, sternly. 

“Why, then, Sir Malcolm, farewell; look to your own roof-tree, 
Since in your pride you have uprooted mine. I have served you 
faithfully, followed you unhesitatingly, tili the word of God rose 
between me and my obedience. He whose command I have obeyed 
will one day judge between us.” 

With these words, the indignant Martin left the hall, amid the 
deep silence of his friends, many of whom shared his opinions and 
sympathies. 

The knight was no longer in a humour for singing; he felt 
severely annoyed at the incident. Example, he felt, was necessary 
to crush the growing disaffection amongst his people; and he 
determined to persevere, even though he secretly afforded the 
delinquent the means of establishing himself in a distant part of 
the country. 

While still labouring under the unpleasant excitement the event 
had caused, Wilton made his appearance. Sir Malcolm felt it asa 
relief, and cordially held out his hand to him. 

~ Well, ” he exclaimed, “have you geen Mary ?”’ 

ee T HAVE seen her,” replied the unhappy lover, ai a sigh. 
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“Yes, I have seen her,” repeated the maiden’s father, in a 
queruloustone. “ Whatasigh wasthere! Shame, Wilton, shame ! 
Why, in my youthful days, when the warm blood ran frolic in my 
veins, I held a sigh as treason to my manhood.” 

“ You were happy.” 

“ And are not you?” demanded his host; “or has your passion 
cooled, and is the prospect of your union with my child less 
grateful to you?” 

“Less grateful to me!” exclaimedthe youth. ‘Ask the parched 
traveller if the well is grateful to his sight—the starving wretch if 
food be welcome to his craving lips! ! Dearer far than both to me 
were Mary’s love, yet can she ne’er be mine !” 

“How! have I been trifled with ?” exclaimed the irascible old 
man. “’Tis well, Master of Wilton, ’tis well. My child is nota 
beggar ; I need not thrust her on you. Methinks you might have 
found a fitter man to pass this slight upon.” 

. “Be patient.” 

‘“ Patient ! The loss is not so great but I can bearit. My child, 
the heiress of my wealth, need not go a-begging for a husband, sir. 
Are you a boy—to sue, and pray, and ask my daughter’s hand as for 
a toy, when granted, to be cast by ?” 

“ Hear me!” said the agitated lover ; “ imagination cannot paint, 
e’en in its wildest dream, a gift more fair than Mary’s hand, aricher 
treasure than her heart. Malignant fate hath placed the cup of 
bliss within my reach to dash it from my lips—she loves another.” 

“ Another !”’ repeated the Royalist ; “ my child, whose life hath 
been devoted to my happiness, would never dare. to love unless I 
bade her! Il shut my door against her—I’?1—— 

_ “ Forgive her,” interrupted Wilton ; love may not be controlled ; 
it is a flower which springs spontaneously in the youthful heart— 
culture will seldom rear it.” 

“His name—the villain’s name ?’’ demanded her father. 

“Her lips will tell thee that—lI came to plead her cause, not to 
betray her.” 

At this moment alow musical laugh in the porch announced that 
the fair girl was near. 

Wilton started, and hastily pressing the old knight’s hand, 

whispered to him : 

“Farewell! Idare not see her more, lest her beauty, and the 
pangs of blighted hope, should torture me to madness. Give her 
my blessing, father ; say that Wilton sacrifices all his heart's young 
dream of love to friendship and to Mary’ s happiness.” 

The musical laugh again rang in the speaker’s ear. Instead of 
quitting the great hall by the porch, he hastily disappeared by one 
of the smaller doors under the oak gallery. 

Sir Malcolm was pacing hurriedly up and down the floor when 
Mary entered. She saw in a moment that something had occurred 
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to ruffle her father’s temper; and her heart too well divined the 
cause. Approaching the old man, she would have thrown her 
arms around his neck, had not his angry look restrained her. 
Herbert, who accompanied her, turned pale, for he felt that the 
crisis of his love was near at hand. 

“Is it possible, Mary,” said her parent, “ that you have deceived 
your father ? Or isit buta lover’s jealous whim has got in Wilton’s 
brain by mere conceit, or born of idle ramours ?”’ 

The agitated girl, who saw that all was discovered, inclined her 
eyes upon the ground to hide the gush of tears which filled them, 
and could only sob the name of “ Father!” 

‘“‘ Hear me,” said Herbert ; “if there is crime in the concealment, 
that crime, sir, is mine. At the home of our mutual relative, the 
Countess of Derby, I first beheld your daughter ; need I say that to 
behold and love her werethesame? My name is not ignoble ; my 
rank and wealth equal to Wilton’s—though both, I own, are worth- 
less weighed against the merits of your matchless child.” 

The speaker threw himself upon his knees before the old knight ; 
and Mary, unable longer to contain her emotion, threw herself 
sobbing upon his bosom as if her heart would break. Despite her 
father’s resistance, her arms still fondly clung to him, and he felt 
her warm tears gushing upon hischeeks. He was evidently deeply 
moved. She was the pearl of his life, the light of his existence, and 
he yearned to embrace and bless her. Probably he had not yielded 
so soon, had not one of his household that moment entered and 
informed him that the Master of Wilton had not only left the 
manor-house, but had given orders to his men to join the army of 
the Roundheads encamped ata short distance from the village. ‘To 
complete his offence, Martin, the rebellious huntsman, accompanied 
him. 

“ The rascally turn-coat!”’ exclaimed the lord of Keinton ; “I 
was a fool to expect a buzzard-egg to produce a generous falcon. 
Don’t weep, Mary—he is not worth it—don’t weep. After all my 
arguments and lessons, too! There, sir knight,” he added, “ take 
her ; that is,” he continued, correcting himself, for the words which 
consigned her to another fell like a death-knell on his heart, “ take 
my forgiveness ; and in a few years, perhaps, or when the old man 
is dead, my treasure may be yours.” 

The lovers were too discreet to quarrel with this limited per- 
mission, which they well knew would soon be extended at their 
prayers, and were profuse in the expression of their gratitude, 

“This has been a day!” muttered Sir Malcolm to himself, after 
kissing the blushing Mary’s cheek, and whispering her to retire 
from the hall. “Come, young sir, help me to see my levies 
mustered on the lawn. This disaffection of Wilton’s has sadly 
thinned them, though. It will be time enough to talk of marriage,” 
he added, petulantly, “when the wars are ended.” 
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At an early hour on the following morning a party of Cavaliers, 
wearing only their side-arms, were clustered on a spot of broken 
ground situated at the foot of Edge Hill, on which the Royal army 
was encamped. One only of the party was seated, who was 
evidently, from the deference paid him, and the richness of his 
dress, a personage of high, if not Royal,rank. He was in the very 
prime of manhood, and wore his moustache and beard in that 
picturesque fashion which Vandyke has rendered familiar to our 
readers ; a collar of the richest Spanish lace fell over his curiously 
embroidered vest, between which and the inlaid cuirass an inch or 
two of the broad ribbon of the Garter might be seen. His finely 
formed features denoted great energy of character, courage, and 
activity ; the expression about the mouth was rather cruel, till the 
smile redeemed it, when his countenance became absolutely 
fascinating. With the point of his sword he was amusing himself 
by drawing rapidly rough outlines of men and horses on the 
ground, which he did with no ordinary skill. This last trait of 
character alone would have been sufficient to identify Prince 
Rupert, the nephew of the king. The gentlemen standing near 
him were the Earl of Lindsay, Sir Jacob Astley, and Lord Wilmot ; 
they were waiting to receive commissioners from the Earl of Essex, 
who commanded the forces of the Parliament, and who was 
anxious, if possible, to spare the effusion of human blood, and treat 
for peace. 

“Think you the rebels will treat, my lords?” demanded the 
prince, » 

“ If they are wise they will,” replied Lindsay. ‘Our late welcome 
reinforcements, and the advantage of our position, render, with 
common prudence, victory certain.” 

*‘[ think so too,” chimed in the burly Sir Jacob Astley. ‘“ Essex 
isa sly fox, who loves not the odds against him. Were Cromwell 
with the rebels, I should fear a different result.” 

“ Cromwell is with them,” interrupted the prince. ‘ Our spies 
informed me he arrived last night, deputed by the Parliament to 
watch o’er Essex, whose delay has lost him many friends.” 

“Tf so,” observed Lindsay, ‘‘ doubtless we shall see him.” 

A trumpet announcing the approach of the Parliamentarians 
broke off the conversation, and in a few momenis the messengers 
approached. The foremost was a man already in the prime of life, 
thick-set and ungraceful in his appearance, his countenance heavy, 
and not at all improved by the large wart which grew upon his 
nose. He wore, the dress peculiar to the regiment called the 
“Tronsides’”’; in fact, it was no other than their celebrated com- 
mander, the giant Cromwell. His companions were Sir William 
Balfour and Sir Philip Stapleton. : | 

“Which is the man,’ demanded Cromwell, unceremoniously 
stalking up to the party of Royalists, “styled the Prince Rupert ? ” 
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